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ABSTRACT 

This paper argues that graduate schools should offer 
specific courses for future college r eadi^^^specialists, as their 
problems and responsibilities differ from th^>^ of reading 
specialists in primary and secondary schools. A^ college reading is 
in neJd of more theoretical underpinnings, its practitioners need not 
only the facility for explaining a technique but also the 
understanding -in some detail of how that technique is a complement to 
something basic in man's chemical or psychological nature. 
Furthermore, college reading instruction, to ensure its own future, 
has to develop a corpus of specialized training courses which 
recognize that college reading teachers are often not working in a 
classroom situation. The results of a recent survey of graduate 
programs in reading and of college reading specialists show that 
schools of education generally see no difference between teaching 
reading at various educatibnal levels, whereas college reading 
specialists do see a difference. (TS) 
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' ' Professionals in primary and secondary reading have a body of 

CO advanced training, a theoretical backgrcund and an abundant supply 

C3> of scholarly rraterial tnat invi.^orates t!:em. We in college reading 

* are not so blessed, vjJiich is one of the reasons for triis organization. 

IjLj Administrators staffing college reading-Study Skills programs 

have been forced to tap an a-norphous market. The market goes by 
various nanies: counseling, Englisn, education to nane just three. 
But tnere are nany nore s roke screens out t::ere that college reading 
specialists have nerged from. Thi3 diversity has had a salutai^ effect 
in helping to oryslalize vhat it is that college reading wsunts to do and 
to lend it s:".e initial iegitmacy. irut there is a concern, too, that 
this diversity adds up ulti^nacely to a fragmentation that nay be hard 
to defend. Our talents are becoming divided and spread to such an extent 
that 1) we have no organized, depart-^^ental, or regional leverage, and 2) 
that we will live for as long rs our respective institutions need us. 

It may not be quite so true in tv:o-year colleges, but it is perfectly 
clear in four year schools that we in special programs, be they v/ornen's 
studies or study skills centers, operate on tne fringe of acade^iic res- 
pectabilit>, too easily denied t::e -porsibility to mei^ge into the main 
stream cf the college's proi'essional Jife. jq operate on the out-cKirts 
for reasons of v;hich we are probably all av;are. kost of those reasons 
center around the kind of student we traditionally are alleged to serve: 
remedial. Also true is that we are not a part of a traditional discipline. 

EXae to these things \ce are often isolated and forced into assuming 
different kinds of unf latterin,^ postures in order to gain the much needed 
recognition and support. Lven those of us v/no have firm administrative 
commitment are vulnerable. V/hile it may seem an odd place at first to look 
for the balm, I believe our collective nope lies firf^t of all with this coun- 
try's graduate schools. If this appears to be an effort to look elnevrh.ere 
for one more tning on ^^^hlca to pin our nopes, it isn't cuite tr.at si:.:ple, for 
I see college reading pronrans mar:inr tnemselves less dispensable cv attaching 
themselves to teacner training proicrars, if not ultimately assuir.iiig a large 
portion of tne role in preparing teachers cf college reading. 

At this time many of us are products of Schools of Education that offei'ed 
pri^^ary and secondary curiculae. There scnocls and state legislatures need 
to be encouraged to fund programs for ccller;e reading-study rXilis specialists. 
Part of the impetus is already tnere in tne current drive for literacy. 
. People; are just t^egmnmg to oe overw^.elmed witi: the implication af ^5 to 65 

W percent of freshmen at University of California ca/r/juses alone vho fail literacy 

entrance exa^is. I believe Tj:at we can look to such situations to assist us in 
^ the formulation of graduate programs m college reading: and stuay skills tnat 



would prepare teachers to most realistically ccVcat rro;;irig student illiteracy. 
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It is probably a mistake, however, not to exert our own combined 
influence. One way that I see the membership contributing; is in ac- 
cumulating courses for credit not only for its parti cipatine^ students 
but also ained at collece teacher preparation* 

There are son?e immediate goals that could be challenged by this 
two way process; 

1. As college reading is in need of more theoretical underpinnings, 
its practitioners need not only the facility for explaininf a technique, 
but also the understanding in sorr,e detail of now that tecnnaque is a com- 
plement to something basic in man's chemica] or psychological make-up. 

2. College reading jnstraction has to solve an identity crisis that 
is summed up by the question asked by too many of our collegues, "You mean 
you teach speed reading?" 

5, College reading instruction, for its own future, has to develop 
a corpus of specialized training courses that recognize that we are often 
as not standing before a classroom as in an individual instructional 3^itua- 
tion. 

4, As faculty persons who compete for tenure and promotion, we need 
the support that ultimately removes us from the remedial to the normal. 
Federal and state resources that have supported inner-city programs in 
the past are drying up, and if tnere is to be a snift in emphasis, v:e need 
the training programs addressed to the normally progressing student. I do 
not mean to minimize the import^ance or usefulness of remedial instruction, 
but in universities which traditionally vie;-; tnemselves as caterinr; zo scholars 
and which are loathe to extend academic credit for remedial work (even in these 
instances wlien they do j , proving that study skills-reading im.provernent is 
legitimate and not x^/holly remedial needs tne curricular emphasis that a graduate 
school can provide. 

These needs were borne out in a recent survey of graduate programs in 
reading and of college reading specialists coping with mundane problems of 
teaching Johnny to read properly now that he's iS. Heading teacher? in all 
colleges and universities m the U.S. were contacted as to what thev felt 
moc^t valuable and wnat was lacking in their own training for their job. In 
other words, what preparation would have made their professional liven easier 
as they began t:.eir careers? At the same time, a similar survey was ser.t to 
all schools of education in the U.S. to discover how tney were preparing college 
teachers of reading. 

The return ratio on these two surveys was gratifying — over The 
results were somewhat less tnan gratifying in terms of .college reading in- 
struction as a profession. Schools of cduc-ition generally see no difference 
between tnis kind of instruction and teaching reading at the elementary or 
secondary levels. College rpadmg specialists assume various negative attitudes 

Some typical corr.ents from schools of education are these; "Our program 
in training reading!; specaalists consists of I::lementary thrcugn Adult under one." 
"We offer a liaster's m reading v;hich does not differentiate ar.ong levels." '^^1 
though we do not nave a program specifically to prci^are teachers of reading at 
the college level, approximately of cur graduates nave become college level 
teachers of reading." "These courses do not seem to apply to the community 
College prcgraiTi." "One wonders whetr^er methods or principles are so different 
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between colleec, secondary, remedial." '"Program is small, but most of 
the doctoral graduates are now in college teaching uespite lack of specific 
training," And fro^M one university w' ich claimed to have a training program 
for college readir.g S;ecialists: "Coir emphasis is on pre'jaring reading 
consultants aid specialists for state scnool systems aiid future faculty 
members for other deoart-ients of reading also emr^hasizing reading education 
for elementary secondary schools, "illustrating the self-perretuating^ vicious 
circle. 

College reading teachers were far more vocal than schools of education. 
Several things stood out glaringly: 1) feelings of isolation, apology for 
their profession, desperation for more information, and 2) the fact that 
virtually all ~ xith few exceptions — taught witnin the same state where 
they earned tneir high.est degree. 

Perhaps this latter point sef^ms unimportant, but consider for a moment 
the mobility and resulting cross-fertilization of id'jas and resultant pro- 
fessionalism within virtually all other disciplines. 3y comparison, we college 
reading specialists are incestuous in our professionalism. Instead of cross- 
fertilization, v;e largely maintain the status-quo in college reading. Only 
those of us who make herculean efforts to visit other campuses (in otller states- 
as well as nearbyj, to attend and participate in conferences, and the like, 
manage to gain new ideas and to grow professionally. And even m this we are 
thwarted, because the literature is sparce^ and WCRA, a relatively snail and 
regional organization, is one of too few organizations catering: to college 
reading specialists 's needs. 

All of this is reflected in conanenls from college reading specialists. 
Typical among them are these: "I hesitate to claim the nam: specialist." 
"I gained m.uch knowledge in tne above areas through experience rath.er than m 
specific graduate cources." "As noted by all of the "3's*' the college training 
program is lacicmg in tne area of Community College. I received excellent 
training for iugn school and elem.entary school but have had to mxa/.e the 
applications my ^elf or in conference with my advisor." "In our area it is 
next to impossible to t:et* courses m college reading. 1 am interested in these 
classes v/hen available*" "'ITicre is a definite need for programs for t::e college 
level." "If you have inforjiat:ion or lists of sources of information, I'd greatly 
appreciate it if you'd snare them with me." "I am officially an elementary 
reading specialist who, through indepcnaent work has adapted to college level 
requirements." "I am unacquainted with your program out the inventory has 
stimulated my interept. Do you have bool:s or pamniets which pcrtairi to such 
things as dcvelopreiitai reading nn a college level? } lease send me any infor- 
mation you can." ''.^ytaing that I have learned about college reading was gained 
in seminar class in which I could choose my own project or from college teaching 
experience." "It is very unfortunate that university Graduate schools (at least 
those 1 surveyed before enrolling^ are po ill-informed or unwilling to aduit 
that reading is taught otiier place^ uesides the elcv.entary scnool classroom." 
"Oh, to have such courses as tne above included in tne H.Ed. in Reading!" 

In terms of the survey questions, 28 responding (N=P45) univert^ities 
claim to have a program specifically for training college teacners of readin>T« 
Of these, claim to offer or more of the 22 courses suggested as meaningful 
to the college reading srocialist. An additional 14 universities say they 
plan such a program in t;ie future. iCight of those plan to offer or more 
of the suggested carriculam. Caly 2i);j, or h universities, now offer a course 
relating to the psychology of college reading, while ^b^i of college reading 



specialists replyin,3 (n=750)wished they had been offered such a course. 
IWenty-one percent, or 0 schoola of education, offer training in teaching 
reading to badialectal, bilingual cr culturally disacivantap:ed college 
students. Fifty-seven percent of college reading specialists wished for 
training in bilmgual/bidialectal training and 6i;.' desired training in 
teaching reading to culturally disadvantaged students. Another large 
gap existed m training for c saling with paraprofessionals. Seventeen 
percent, or ^; universities, offer sucn training, wnile ^f\p of practitioners 
desired it. Out of approxinately 445 schools of education in tl.o U.Sl, 
approximately ^2 offer or plan to offer within the next few years a program 
to professionalize college reading teachers. 

I think the need is obvious. While education courses are certainly 
no panacea, certainly thev can lend tne underpia*:ings of theory and practice 
afforded otl-ier areas of teacmg-and at the sanie tine add professionalism 
to the field. Futnennore, with greater prcf essionalism, college reading can 
move toward greater mobility of teachers and resulting cross fertilization of 
ideas, rather than as so often happens, relying primarily on part-time graduate 
T.A. *s and faculty vJives. On-the-job training is fine for a clerk, a waitress, 
or a casnier. Teaching reading m a college or university should be sonetning 
more than that — and in fact is_, as we all know. 'Je must demand our due from 
graduate schools where we get our professional training. 
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RESPorroiiiG u:ir/j<s:Ti::s oFKEJiiuTr ghaduat:-: vk^rk ii: colli-jge m!L^j)3j;G (n=245) 

1. University of Southern Mlssippi 

2. West Virginia University » 
3« University of Alabar.a 

4» Temple University 

5« University of Nevada 

6. The American University 

7« University of Colorado 

b. West Illinois University 

9. Orecon State uriiversity 

10. University of Oregon 

!!• Florida State Univei^sity 

12, Southern 'Connecticut State College 

13» University of V/yoming 

14, West rtashin^ton State College 

If?, University of Tennessee 

16, University of I.issouri, Kansas City 

17. University of Gklahioma 
lb. University of Illinois 

19* Texas Christian University 

20# University of Virginia 

21. Southern Illinois University 

22. Kentucky State University 

23. Colorado State University 



1, University of Pittsburgh 1975-76 

2, City University of I:ew York being developed 

3J« University of 'Wisconsin niay offer in future 

4, Northwestern University 197^-76 

5), University of Scranton 1^V'/-7B 

6, Chicago State University 1975-76 

7, University of Not^thern Alabama 1977-7b 

8, Illinois State University 1976-77 

9, Southern Illinois University 1975-76 

10, Bowling Green State University 197^-79 

11, University of l/ashmgton 1975-76 

12, Brooklyn College 1977-79 

1]5, Creighton UniverGity 19'^7-7y 

14, Shippenburg State College 1975-76 

15, Stanford "limited" "unofficial" program 

16, University of Ilaine at Orano maybe in future 

17, University of Kansas 1977-78 
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